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another. In the early years of the century after the fall of
Napoleon they had formed a Holy Alliance of themselves.
In 1849 the Tsar Nicholas I of Russia sent his troops to
help the young Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria against
the insurgent Magyars. The house of Coburg, into which
Queen Victoria married, had very numerous royal re-
lationships. These were greatly increased when the
Queen's eldest son married Princess Alexandra of Den-
mark; for the Danish house of Glticksbourg was also widely
connected, particularly with the Romanoffs. Many royal-
ties met together on family visits at Copenhagen, Osborne,
Berlin, and Darmstadt, Just how much this aristocracy or
c international' of European monarchs helped to main-
tain peace and good feeling among the jarring states of
Europe it is impossible to estimate. It was just one of
several factors that contributed to keep Europe stable.
There was not only a monarchical class: there was a
ministerial class. For the peace and happiness of Europe
as a whole the important men were the Foreign Ministers.
They all belonged to the same social class, came ofc good
families,' had received much the same type of education
at school and, with few exceptions, at a university.
Europe was governed by gentlemen, most of whom knew
one another personally, and all of whom knew the modes
of thought, the aims, and the limits of action of one an-
other. Not all of them could be said to be strictly scrupu-
lous. Not one of them was completely unscrupulous. On
the contrary, they all had the scruples of their class, and
they could be counted upon to adhere to certain principles
and to observe certain limits of action in their conduct
towards one another. Metternich, Bismarck, Gortsch-
akoff, Walewski, Clarendon, Salisbury, all belonged to
the same social milieu, and if they had all met together or
corresponded would have easily understood one another's
minds.
And with all their limitations, the limitations of a